




















BE THOU THE FIRST OUR EFFORTS TO BEFRIEND 5 


Bis PRAISE IS 


LOST WHO STAYS TILL 


ALL COMMEND, 
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New-Yore, 1801.  , means of vengeance which thus oppor- gular. She was deeplytinctured with piety. 
Le wet ke NY tunely and unexpectedly occurred, the | A temper remarkably enthusiastic, and an 
PE TRIALS OF ARDEN, ease of gaining this recess, and the cer- heart alive to the tenderest sympathies, 
(Continued f ur last. ) | tainty of retiring .rom it unobserved and appeared absorbed in devotion, and in the 
F Y ‘ : “ ° . 
‘ ‘od of her death M ' unsuspected. In brief, he dropped his practice ef moral duties. She had no ex- 
° , R 1 YLTrio Oli cr aéai 4 ay 2 “ 1 ih, “7 . r = 

‘ ee ee 7 line, moved softly to the shore, penctrat- ternal attractions, was reserved, timid in 
e. renereenen oS fF Capers see ed to the Srotto, end found the unhappy | company, and backward to converse. Un- 
2 : ag lige a a piers ae ir US€ girl seated alone and in a musing posture. disposed to form unmerous connections, 
to the snore © a ae ee moe Prot yably while she listened to the rustling she kept herself at homé, shared domestic 

opposite to Mr. Finch’s demesne, which 


stretched alone the shore of Manhattan, | 


Mavo’s strongest and most harmless pro- | 
pensiti s were hunting and fishing. I call 
them i most harmless, because, while | 
thus Aoyed, his plans of higher mischief 


were Su iakiiall d. While spoi iling and mur- 
cering the scaly and feathered kind, the | 
lives and properties of men were safe from } 
his violence. 

‘¢ In fine weather he used to put off into 
the river, in a small skiff, with hooks and 
lines, and anchoring in some quict and 
shaded cove, pursue his faveurite sp: 
for half a day. Unhappily that part of 
Manhattan shore bounding Mr. Finch’s 
property was higher and more precipitous 
than elsewhere, and retired into chasms 
and recesses, where the stream subsided 
into deep, clear, unruffled basons, sha- 
dowed by the rock above, and by the trees 
growing on it, and thus very happily adapt- 
ed for ishing. 

“ One of these basons was direct! 
posite the grotto which 
flocr of which was 


ly op- 
i mentioned, the 
very litdle above the 
level of the stream. i his Rrotto was the 
coolest, gloomiest, stillest and most se- 
questered spot imagina le, and very hkely 
to be sought | by a girl of a romantic temper 
as Miss Finch was known to be. 

“ At the of ene be nipn 
day, as Mayo was fishing b 


. + . : 
dow of this rock, he un 


close summer’s 
eneath ine sha- 
ik) spied lar- 
rtet’s nymph-like form pas issing tl rough the 
p! nes and bush es, in 


ly leading to this ¢1 


a direction a pp sarent- 
He 3 imme diate- 
ly perceived who it was, and conje ectured 

vhither she was ‘The demons of 
malice, rey enge and love, such love as 
only such an heart could foster, be gan in- 
stantly io work » ithin him. They set be- 
fore him the wro:.gs he had suffered from 
this lady and her family, pointed out the | 


y “out De 
on ( 


going. 
a 
ene 





“with was changed into compassion. 


among the bushes, which announced some 
one’s approach, of all imaginable beings 
the farthest from her thougints om expe ctan 
tions, was Mayo. The ruffian shortly re- 
turned to his boat, and hying home with 


| his perc th and bass, made an hea rty supper 


on them with his landlord’s family. A few 
days after he paid his arrears and decamp- 
ed. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
he was hanged in chains, amidst the siete 
ours and curses of numberless spectators. 
‘* Now was the memory of Arden ré- 
vived. The hatred he had formerly met 
The 
incidents so untavourable to him were now 
recalled ; but since they no longer justified 
the belicf of his guilt, they gave birth to 
new perplexities and new inquiries. The 


fercest of his persecutors now repented of 


their fury, and longed for an opportunity 
of compensating his sufferings.” 
And was this opportunity never af- 


forded them? Was nothing ever heard of 


this unfortunate man?”’ 


“Twilltell you. Ihave mentioned the 
attachment which the sister of my friend 
Brudenel had formed, in his prosperous 
days, for Arden. I have mentioned my 
friend’s disquiets on that head, and his 
reasonable warnings to his sister. Anna 
had seemingly acquiesced in the wisdom 
ot her brother’s counsels; and in the short 
time that afterwards elapsed before Ar- 
cden’s removal to Finch’s house, nothing 
had occurred, in the conduct of his sister, 
to disturb my friend. 

‘Arden, aiter his engagement with 
linch, seldom came to the city, and sel- 
domer visited Anna. No intercourse ap- 
parently existed between them, and the 
lady’s sedateness and tranquillity seemed 
unimpaired. The brother naturally in- 
ferred that they had forgotten each other. 

** ‘This woman’s character was very sin- 


‘and surviving parent. 





comiorts and employments with her mo- 
ther, and maintained a very neat house- 
hold on a very frugal competence. 

‘‘ Brudenel’s father had left one son and 
three daughters, and small property. The 
son resigned this property to his sisters 
The two elder 


daughters died, yk only Anna to 


| lighten the evils of sic BA and age to 


their disconsolate mothers 

‘¢ Anna’s heart was the most sympathes 
tic and impassioned in the world, At an 
early age she found a youth who deserved 
and oistained ail her love. -He went, on 
a mercantile adventure, to the West-In- 
dies, and died, This calamity had hard- 
ly ceased to be & burthen upon her spirits, 
when a much-loved friend, and her two 
sisters successively fell victims to a linger- 
ing malady. These being the chief ties 
which held her affections to earth, she 
thenceforth became more lonely and re- 
cluse, and more devoted to the cultivation 
of her understanding. She was upwards 
of thirty years of age when Arden be- 
came known to her, and had probably 
dismissed every thought of forming acon- 
jugal attachment. 

‘© That tranquil resignation and indiffer- 
ence which, for some years, had distin- 
guished her, utterly vanished, when Ar- 
den’s life was put into hazard, and was 
succeeded by impatience, by terror, and 
by agony. T he passion herbr ‘other thought 
extinct had gathered strength in necert, 
and it was plain, that for the sake of this 
man ail dangers and all evils would be 
cheerfully encountered, 

¢ Brudenel loved his sister too well not 
to feel this reverse with acute pain. For 
her sake he was willing to exert himself to 
rescue the accused from the threatened 
fate, but he could do nothing. He could 


not weaken the evidence against him; he 
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ag ot persuade | judges or juries to lent- 
; he could not vanquish his or vn beliet 

S an den’s guilt, and his love of justice 

would not suffer him to entertain a delide 

rate wish for his acquittal. 

*“ Contrary, however, to all his expec- 
tations, and through agency of which he 
had no previous knowledge, the prisow " 
was acquitted. His curiosity was equa 
to his surprize. Wath dificulty he ~ 
tained access to Loveden, the instrument 
of this acquittal, and, after much entreaty, 
extorted from him the motives of his con- 
duct. The truth was this: 

‘“Some years before, Loveden had been 
a suitor to Miss Brudenel. His suit, 
though his character was not objected to, 
had been unsuccessiul. The lady’ s heart 
was too much occupied in deploring the 
Inte ravages of death in her own family, 
and by remembrance of her first attach- 
ment, to hearken to his vows. Loveden 
had deststed, and had since concentered 
all his thoughts in the improvement of his 
fortune. 

‘¢ A few days before the trial of Arden, 
on which Loveden was known to have been 
upon the panzel, a messenger from Miss 
Beudenel ‘re ted an immediate visit 
trom the latt Since his addresses had 
heen declined by her, all intercourse had 
dropoed: A message like this, therefore, 
was productive of much surp ise, and his 
heart tbrobbed with hopes indéfinable, and 
scarcely recognized by himself. Herwent. 


““ He was led into a.private room by 
Miss Brudenel, and a scene of perturba- 
tion, reluctance, and unspeakable distress 
was followed by a disclosure of her inter- 
est in the fate of Arden; of her perfect 
and immoveable conviction of his inno- 
cence; a conviction founded on proofs 
that were all-sufficient; but such as were 
only known to Arden and herself, and 
suchas could not be imparted to another ; 
aud of her confidence in the generosity of 
Loveden. She conjured him to evince 
this ge nerosity ; to prove the truth of that 
affection which he formerly avowed for 
her, by believing her assertion, that Ar- 
den was innocent, without demanding the 
proof on which that assertion was made, 
and by exerting his privilege as a juror to 
sive his life. 

‘* The disappointment and dismay of 
Loveden may be readily conceived. The 
sacrifice demanded from him included 
every thing dear to the heart of man. His 
reputation, his fortune, and, indeed, his 

conscience, since he was called upon to ac- 
quit him whom the strongest evidence 


pronounced guilty, were required at his 
ha nis, 
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‘No brief struegle, no faint entreaty, 
were wea. ge whe to obtain his concurrence, 
He argued, Anna argued tn her turn. 
He besou ieht he r to excuse him from an 
act which might irretrievably ruin him 
lere and Bias tk ; but she persisted in 
At length he was pre- 
vailed on to promise compliance. ‘This 
compliance, and its consequences, I have 

ntioned, and surely they denote as 
“es weeks an impulse of aff ction and dis- 
inter estedness as can be felt! Vv oa an. 

‘ Havin Sa incite istale, Brudencl went, 
with an heart agit — by a thousand anxi- 
eties, to | told her what he 


‘ 
ication. 


his state He 
had just heard, intimated his fears for her 
danger from the 


such doubtiul character and views as “Are 
den, and exacted from her i ecchitiad 
of all that had passed between them. 

‘ After some hesitation she told him 
the Arden had formerly communicated 
to her oe history of his past life. ‘That 


this ‘had 1 been done by him trom generous 
motives, having suspected her affection 
for him, and imagining that a knowledge 
of his true situation would put an end to 
every wish that she might have cherished. 
At the same time he confided in her in- 
tegrity for concealment of what he had 
disclosed since his safety was imagined to 
depend upon concealment. 

*“ This information produced an effect 
different from what was designed. 
found him unfortunate, but not criminal, 
and though his in: tuspicious fate had in- 
volved him in the most imminent dangers, 
and those dangers would not fail to beset 
every being en with him, she was 
cager to console him under his cae pt! 
by giving him her society, her council, and 
herlove. This boon was acce pted by him 
with reluctance, s nringing not from want 
ot affection, but from a generous aversion 
to entail upon her whom he loved, pover- 
ty, exile and death. 

“It was agreed, however, that Anna 
should continue to reside with her mother, 
whose increasing age and infirmities re- 
quired more than ever her daughter’s at- 
tendance; that Arden should search out 
some employment, in which his subsist 
ence might be gaimed, consistently with 

obscurity and pr iv acy, and that meanwhile 
thev should continue that confidential in- 
tercourse, personally, or by letter, which 
had thus begun. Shortly after Arden 
wentinto the tamily of Mr. Finch; but 
a correspondence between him and Miss 
Brudenel continued, with few intermis- 
sions, till the time of his arrest. 

“Tn this correspondence had been fully 
displayed incidents that had somewhat 





artilices of a ‘be ‘ing ol 


She 1 





tie Mm} yster r 


elucidated 


tes Which hung oveg 


the be haviour of Arde and Ha» uriet to 
each other. ‘line latter 1 ad be favoura. 
bly impressed by the ar yes ents of 


Arde n, had made various advances to fa. 
miliarity and « neers e, which, Jor some 
time, his difidence, his desire of « bscue 
rity and s¢ “0 a concern tor the h: 
pincss of Harriet herscli, mad 
to avoid. 


“ Harriet acted, on this occasion, with 


much temerity and indiscretion, flowin 
from inexperience and a sanguin: 
and from certain deck cts, 
mingled plenufully with her good quali. 
ties. Many motives conspired to make 
Arden om too intimate an inter. 
course with Harriet. He easily discovers 
ed w hat views her family had entertained 
respect ng her; the claims and expecta 
tions of Wingate, to whom 
some sense bethrothed ; 
her father, 
alliance 


cane ... “Bee 
shrink f1 


she was, in 
the prejudices of 
who could never stoop to an 
with his children’s tutor. ‘To 
these obstacles were added the inconveni« 
ences likcly to arise from the disastrous 
situation in which Arden himself was 
placed. ‘Yo accept the hand of Harriet, 
without parential 2 ete § and knows 
ledge, without the means of su ppor th: ig 
her in that luxury, and ease, and dig 


sguity 
in which she had been educated, could not 


be rene e 


‘ Arden’s attachment to Mies Brude nel 
was as vet of asober and dispassionate 
kind. itdid not preclude the influence on 
his heart, of youth, beauty and grace. 

adored Anna for her generosity, and 
if their mutual situation had permitted, 
would have hastened to reward her love, 
and secure her happiness, by binding bim- 
self forever io sa deservs yawoman; but 
there was httle prospect “af ever accom- 
piishing this. Meanwhile, his sensibility 
to Harriet’s charms made the task which 
he imposed upon himseli, of withdrawing 


from her favour, the more difficult. 


Wingate’s arrival, the renewal of 
his cleims, Mr. Finch’s tmportunity, 
brought matters to a crisis sooner than 
would have happened. Her 
averson to her father’s scheme, and the 
cause of that avers! ie were soon disclos- 
edto Arden. His pity, his honour, his 
affection, were al! iigaed on 
His objections, dray 


1, maree 
otherwise 


her side. 
wn trom her own con- 
dition, from her di pendence on her futher 
for the meaus of subsistence, from the 
lowliness and the indigence of his condl- 
tion, were stated in their strongest ¢o- 
lours. 


(Te be Cont 


inued. ) 
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MEMOLRS OF 
MRS. INCHBALD. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 


*» more left to herself, her former 
wishes and her former curiosity returned ; 

and, notwithstanding all the difficulties the 
had heretofore encountered, she again re- 
oilved ** to see a little more of the world,” 
and again turned her attention to London ; 
and though upon her arrival she immedi- 


(onc 


ately obtained a situation in one of the 
theatres, she, for four long years, experi- 
enced litgde more than poverty, aggravated 


by pe rsecution, For some trifling inat- 
tention, or a rejection of some peculiar 
aruicles required by the manager, but res 
pugnant to her feelings, she was one win- 
ter expelled the Theatre, and obliged to 
take refuge, under some hard terms, in 
Ireland. We well recollect the event of 
her going to Dublin that season ; but the 
particular circumstances that occasioned 
her qnitting London, or her unhappy situa- 
tion init, or what induced her return, and 
rcinstatement in the very same Theatre 
from whence she was, during the season 
of playing, suddenly discharged, we cay- 
mca tuke upon us to state: these are pri- 
vate occurrences which come not within 
the verge of our knowledge ; and we shall 
not stain the authenticity of these 
moirs by giving as facts the c 
conjecture. 

‘hus oppressed and unhappy, and liv- 
ing in the most retired manner, our hero- 
ine, probably to divert’ her mind froma 
too frequent recollection of these circuny- 
stances, directed her attention to dramatic 

composition, in which she has so happily 
succeeded, that, whatever cause induced 
her to ** woo the muse,” the public have 
reason to rejoic e in the efiect. 

It was in the fourth year of Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s engagement at Coven-Garden The- 
atre that the Wogul Tule was sent to Mr. 
Colman. This was the first piece which 
she brought upon the stage ; though the 
comedy of 17// tell you what was written 
near three years before, and had lain all 
that time unread, in Mr. Colman’s posses- 
sion. Appearing in a female hand, and 
sent by an anonymous author, that gentle- 
man probably concluded it unworthy of 
his perusal. ‘The Mogul Tale was sentin 
the same mamner; its br "evity seems to 
have been its recommendation for speedy 
attention ; and its success induced Mrs. 
Inchbald to remind the manager of her 


me- 
onclusions of 


The Lady's Monitor. 


comedy: his reply was, ‘ 


[ll go home 
and read it.”—He re sacl ; “Ke approved ; 
and in the following summer the town 
was delighted with that popular piece, to 
which Mr. Colman gave the title of 17 
tell you what. 





*¢ access, they sav, mi akes people 
vain’: but Mrs. Inc hhald’s success seems 
to have had no other effect than that of 


stimulating her to new exertions; andshe 
moves in the dramatic hemisphere with 
the rapidity and the brilliancy of those 
fascinating fires “ that charm, but hurt 
not.”” The comedy of J?U/ tell you what, 
has been succeeded by ore is 


against them; The Widsw's Vo Such 
things are; The Midnight Hour y and 
Wives as they ere,and Maids as they Are. 


it is needless to descant on the merits of 
compositions so well known to the public, 
and from which they will yet derive much 
proiitable pleasure ; for itis the almost ex- 
clusive property of all Mrs. Inchbald’s 

Gramatc productions, that their merit 
ranks them in the list of what are call- 
ed ‘stock plays”: plays which are likely 
to amuse succeeding generations. To 
these works of genius we may also add a 
sock | for which, we are assured, Mrs. 
Inchbald has been offered a contiidessble 
sum, but which, for reasons best known 


ent. 

The comedy of J7// tell you what was 
Written at the age of twenty-four, and the 
remainder of the pieces at periods of life 
so remarkably carly, that we are naturally 
reminded of the praise s bestowed bv Dr. 
Johnson on one of the poets: W hen it 
‘‘ is remembered,” he says, “ that this au- 
** thor produced these four plat ws before he 
had passed his twenty-fifth vear ; before 

other men, even such as are, some time, 
to shine in eminence, have passed their 
probation of f Fger: ature, or presume for 
other notice than such as is bestow- 
ed on dilligence wa inguiry, I doubt 
whether any one can be produced that 
more surpassed the common limits of 
xature than him.” ‘The appropriation to 


be. herself, she declines publishing at pre- 


© 


ce 


any 


ce 





our authoress of this striking sentence, 
and we think that appropriation but mere 
justice, redounds more to the honour of 
Mrs. "ae vbald than any praise immediate- 
ly directed toherself. And were we eve 
to divest her writings of all that piglalapity 
and fashion which have so fortunately at- 
tended them, stillit must beacknow ledge d, 
and her works evidently prove, that bhe 
has more than accomplished the desire 
which first led her from home: she has 
not only “* seen the world,” but largely 
contributed to its entertainment and in- 





' struction. 


‘ 
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We cannot conclude, without observ: ing, 
that the heroine of these memoirs contin- 
ues, as faras the business of the ‘heatre 
will permit, to live much retired: her 
friends are few, and selected. ‘fo stran- 
gers, indeed, her deportment is by no 
means conciliating ; and she seems very 
cautious in adding to the list of her ac- 
quaintance, Asperity or ill-will in others, 
she never endeavours to sooth by gentle- 
ness: ridicule and pointed satire are the 
weapons with which she retaliates, and 
sometit nes renders “ false friends” im- 
placable enemies. But her attachments 
being once formed, her friendship is unre- 

serv oi, sincere, and constant ; and though 
her heart and her purse are ever open to 
the complaints and the wants of the un- 
fortunate, yet amongst the frst of her vir- 
tues, is that ofa refined delicacy to avoid 
making connexions which might lay her 
under a necessity of receiving obligations : 
laudably preferring to every other mode 
of acquisition the emoluments arising 
from the exertions of that genius which is 
calculated to delight and to instruct man- 
kind. 
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MOUNT OLYMPUS. 
BY JAMES WALLAWAY, M. B. F. 8. A. 
Late Chaplain and Physician of the British 
; Embassy to the Porte. 

THE evening view of _Brusa was bril- 
liantly lighted up by the glow of the setting 
sun. The horizon was intircly ofthe most 
transparent azure, and the skirting clouds 
were light and fleecy, suspended consider- 
ably below the bare cliffs. Nothing could 
exceed the clearness of tint which pervad- 
ed every part of this lively landscape. 
From the extreme* thinness of the air, 
very distant objects are brought so much 
forwarder than in England, that they ap- 
pear with lustre ; and the haziness with 
which even a confined view is frequently 
obstructed, 1s almost unknown here. 

The next morning we commenced the 


ascent of Mount Olympus, one of the 


most arduous that can be imagined. It is 

a collection of vast mountains, about forty 
miles in circumference, hcaped one on an- 
other, rather than asingie. mass; and may 
be divided into three re egions. The first 
abounds in mulberry, and various shrubs ; 
we then came to achesnut grove, which 
leads toa pain, and is the summit imme. 
diately visible from the vale below. The 
ancient Inhabitants instituted orgies in he- 
nour of Hylas, the favourite of Hercules, 


serrecces on “he pure mar ble all Ta 
PAR. Lost, b. Jil. 
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» § aa 

and rau about this forest calling as if i 

search Of hun. Wandering hordes « 

Sicpherds of the Lurcomian race, with 
th ir te my ary. Vidial - t guen Oc le 
py these heights. Advancing amile o 
two, we entereda grove of pine andsilver 
fir, and the greater. part having been late- 


ly burnt, exhibit 


=nce 
~tivve 


ed AN ery SOmMmMore adypea#re 
Indeed, with anv but Tur 
iorses, the access would be 2 nxipuor id im- 
pr actic able, but their steadiness aad agili- 
ty is wonderful. The second regi on 0 of 

a ground was at length gained, w hica 
ts COV vered with huge fh raghents of Tock, 
worn smooth,of granite, marble, and ¢ halk. 
There are innumerable bushes of juniper. 


* Stant et juniperi et castanex hirsute.” 

ViIRGe 

The distance from Brusa now exceeded 
ten miles; and the greater part of this for- 
inidable tract is as steep as the common 
elevation of a fiight of steps. Excepting 
where it leads through groves, the path is 
upon the brink of an abyss, so profound, 
that the eye can scarcely perceive the bases 
of the Roausen defiles, which intersect 
each other. The epithet of * many val- 
lied,” which Homer applies to the Thes- 
salian Olympus, is equally descriptive of 
this mountain™. Of lofty views, tew 
from mere height are superior: it,com- 
mands the sea of Marmara, wr 2 the 
domes of Constantinople occasionaly to be 
deen, the gulph of Modania, the lake of 
Apollonia, and the dividimg chain of Bithy- 
nian mountains, which without exagyera- 
tion, dwindle into mere hillocks. Cov- 
parison is here our only scale of mensura- 
tion, and where chain jis thus linked to 
chain, an attempt to be exact is unatiaina- 
ble, and would be endless. A level plain 
extends for some miles, when farther to 
the seuth-east another mountain, of vol- 
eanic shape, having a crater, crowns this 
Hmmense accumulation, and completes one 
of the highest summits in the world. Im- 
me diately under it is a large pool, which 
produces a delicate fish ealled the alabaluk, 
reserved for the sultan’s table. We did 
not advance farther than the Second re- 
gion; where, it must be said, that the 
objects become so remote and diminished, 
that the landscape is only curious, and 
would not, independently considere d, an- 
swer the fatigue and danger of such a jour- 


* Shakspeare’s description of Hamlet, is as 
literally applicable. 


“ Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill : 
stssseceesseccsseesesesevsesenss OF the Skish head 
Qi blue Olympus,” 
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ney, or reward the toilof a painful per- 


dicular march of so many miles. 


Our route conducted us through the 
lower division of Bithynk ay called Oly m- 
pena, Over av ast plait 1 wit! b scanty piats 
corn, at best out cultivated dreariness, 
parched, and yerme unpicturesque. — 
four hours progress we saw the lake 
Apollonia, and turning round, the Sale 


a eee 
of rmount Uiympus 


a Oey S % ee Eee 
and Gii@ Wilrd l 


eats — - 
ae mie 
’ 


Jended i in One Mass; 
egion, although so distant 
re others, seemingly incorporated 
with them. 

Lhe whole was beautifully illuminated 
for the instant, but very soon enve ‘loped 
with clouds. We rode round the sedges, 
the refuge of m -s of wild fowl, 


aay Specic 


which are seldom interrupted, and hever 
about, as if con security. The 
were busied in gathering the 
when dried, 
the roofs of their cottag: 


SCIOUS O1 
peasants 
s 


t 

. 
.* Y k: . ry . 
recads, Wilic: “itd used 101 





THE PLAIN 
NO 1{V. 


MR. FDITOR, 


rITE. 


You may badge consider mv plea as 

a . 
too insivuihcant for notice, supposing that 
my relation contains only the ph reece sms 


of an immaginition deranged by the peru- 


sal of some modern circulating library, ox f 


overcome by the momentary impulse o 
fancy: but really, Sir, mv case demands 
your peculiar attention ; and would you 


re to administer the balm of con- 
: otation, i hould hold my: self ihnitely 
indebted to vour kindness. 


condesce 


I am one of those uniortunate maniacs, 
gencrally denominated Jivers ; but my 
case is not common, it is peculiar ; though 
perhi aps there may be others in a similai 
situation, and! by my receiving your advice, 
they nav also rea p equal benciit. My tale 
is simp le ; the hosest effusioc ns of a gene- 
rous heart, uncloaked by disgu ise, and 
unskilful in the practice thy pocrisy. I 
will not lead you to the plex ry plains of 
Arcadia, to weep over a dying shep herd : 
or excite vour risibility by imitating Pus- 
ter-fido, or Don LtUxotles I will noi say 
that my situation is equally desperate wit h 
that of Werter ; but it is such as destroys 
my heaters, peace, and annihilates all my 
prospects ol ei, 

Once, Sir, L enjoyed the blissful inno- 
cence of 5 outh ; once I painted life in 
splendid coleurs, and built celestial fabrics 
on terrestial ground. I knew 
pain than what arose from the icar of ex- 
pet ‘ie nemsg 2 I w strokes from ry. \ tutor’s 
cane, for negligence in my s Ny : 


no other 





tu tule “Se 


‘ 
ncuMmMaud rr d. 


Mind aise 


‘ . 
ucyoul ed with OVE 


aly the 1 icttons bestowed wnon me; 
} = ae 1 : 
' ws cel ak la} Coors is a tae eh ment of 
! oy] ee ] i, 
vit Wil it tt Wile i) Liese Were 
i ’ ' ’ ’ y 1 . 
alc f VTL >a | med. Loe VW tadk WOU singl on 
mv sehc tic abil ad ic sun of pros. 
: lel aers . } i 
ps \ \ \! ir) t 1} ct, HE I Ii—m”a nh 
' ° , ' A, 
to Wil Vy it i Ture, Gout rie MONner 
i ' } ! 
\ L hiberat aa) the. sinac S ot ecu. 
oeirat 1 Lascmins ) aa ee 
Caton, Ural { VOC ATM { rik it Hew ie 38Ons 
. } . eae oe 
from another seminary. I beheld the 
+4 " " : .* ; . 
Wworid *“aschoot ot wrone,. and pe reeived, 
‘ | p 
Wit SOTrrow, but few characters whose 


ninds were congenial with myown. [ 
saw the beautiful Almeria; in her I dis. 
covered what [ had long sought after; [ 

something in her person and de. 


that Lain inated 


percrevegl 
portment t my cyes, and 
something in her disposition and manners, 
that ensnared my heart. I became ac. 
quainted with her j—my visits Increased, 


and each | succeeding day > 1 fele on ireea 
ble impulse to visit the tair enchantress. 
si »>scemed to smile upon my exertions, 


and to read the wishes of my soul. I dis- 
oursed freely with her on every topic; 
ak freque ntly, herself would int: office 
the theme of love. Here I would listen 
to See raccents with delight, while the pure 
sion gion ed with greater ardour in my 
osom. S/e only appeared destined to 
ime happy. Mind was united to 
mind, and neither disagreed w th the sen- 
timents of the other. ‘Loftentimes hintctt 
my regard in cavtiouslanguage. Almeira 
heared me with attention; and delight 
sparkled in her eyes, while sh e stiid: ‘splays 
ec new openings for the subicct. Thus, 
Sir, Gidiwcive months roll 1. No longer 
ie to refrain from open!y avo owing my 
sata tama I wrote a letter to Almeira, 
and unveiled my heart. She answered it in 
the language of surprize ; but her sentt 
ments were uncerts in and ambiguous. | 
vet enjoyed her company, and every pleas- 
‘g hope had no prospect of being blasted, 
f. another veaur hastencd to iis close, F 
saw her tender civilities encrease, and 
once more ventured to address her. Al- 
mcria permitted me an interview, express- 
ly to ane” be subject: but I had de- 
ceived myself; she was impenetrable to 
pity, and te er 
persuasive cloquence of love ; + 
hibited in her actions, think a spark ot 
esteem had ce din her boscm. She 
voved for me an unalterable friendship, 
and directed my views to a future pericd, 
when her wishes might be congen sal with 
my own. I waited for monihs in anguish ng 
suspense, soothed in some degree by th ¢ 
consideration that Almcria wes mv ji iends 
this character amidst the base artifice t and 


} 
niake 


i osom was steeled to the | 
vet she ex- 


Se 





—— 


— 


a 


I had 


am, Se 
Manhkin }. 


tto discover, and hoped 


aration 


ale 3 
,aprarent cusintereste-] dec! 


of friendsnip, was but i MOTE cistant name 
for lov ut Almas app edd equi ally 
mothers with myst “ld, ery 1 alousy 

id in my bosom agamst each alter. 
vyas uhey received the trifling marks 
‘favour. At iimes she dismissed 

, m her by her conduet, and seemed 
to glory Im my mental captivity ; agaln 
she expressed commilsser ation atmy grief, 


it mingled, like a tender sister, the sym- 


pathy of sorrow with my own. * Dasan she 
i! “| Cver 


y prospect ol happiness, 
und us the pir it ol Gig lity app 


ared to 


create resentment in m v breast, she re-al- 
} *s las > , : P . 
lured me by py sinties onthe next. Thus 
Sey Larrea T " , - . ~}. f 
r, nave Tproceeded: oonlirenial.e ked 
‘ 


on the whe v is sus pense . and tortured 


by the most painful anxicty ; yet still the 
.c217, cold name of friend, is all L have for 
fve; and although I persevere in mv pui- 
suit, Lam recompensed by the prospect 
I () pct thi repeals J labour, ana cox iyhe d, 
hi! the horse in. the mill, to diess 
journey. [Tonce bolilvr ed t en 
Cate porical cet pation i} ¥ R 
Qa ded iti nc rs OL LS. 
by means of the | But Almeria, “in 
t loleven exhibit y the confusion ot 
looakp, at lace na neoia fal eharation, 


. 2 
cea che ~ pated CV eesiOl 


, towed me 


Trig 
p Cera 5) 
it 


’ — — + » 1 * 5 - 
a rvim jaish ary Ww 1s! if ple: <i eds Wied 
alithe apathy of a Stole. Hew me miserim ! 
fan ee Pe eT 

(: bOr, git, yrte awav Iny liie amid 
Pena re, Sane \ BPR se 
romanticityvy; distil mv tears into the mur- 
muring Tivulets ; cxaale my sighs on the 
cvening 7: si oO iniheic My come- 
j Adan >] 47 i ‘eats Higa « Vet re nwine 
ing.in the same captive situation, my lite 
. , . . . . = . 
is embuKtered with misery, my mind is a 
Pp! Lo eae an encirculed by the 
ee ; ; ? ._ ° . > , * . 
Wwiauls of my study, instead of folowing 


iterary pursuits, upon 

ley major part of my im- 
come, IF cas! doy hi my DOOKS every Me- 
Ly? is Satisfactory 


rit LETC ; I forget 
what IT have pertised the 


mstant before, 


aud ink into a siupid lethargy, or regal 
the image of the ruthless Almeria to my 
Julag nation, review the beauties which i 

if behold in her mind and person, and 


which she strives 
NO amusement can iberate 
wicctions; bt have tried every reme dy, 


strengthen the chains by 


eid Jil. 


i} you, Sar, fail in a recipe, I must sink 
‘ ai! G. Rte 
a —- 
CO PIANA—NO. IV. 


COMPOSETION OF AN INDIAN PHILOSOPHER, 
Ol athetic ele: ey was com- 


YOU DY Tic iy bthkli nied tiu sain, a learn- 





—— : 

Che Lady's Monitor. 
ed philosopher and schola It is con 
tauscd'in the Asiatic Researches. 

1. Never, O! never shall E forget the 
fair one who came to my tent w ith cunid 

CIVCUl nspection 
2 Sleep sat heavy on he r eyelids, and 


1 
her neart aite red with fe: 


> } 


th , 
ca | 7 e 9 
3. She had marked the drawons of her 
} 


and had dismissed 
from them. 

shad laid aside the rines which 
sect to grace her ancles, lest the sound of 
i expose her to calamity. 
plored the da: oi the way 
which hid from her the morning star. 
6 It was a nweht when the 


tribe, { {he senhincis ) 


' : ; 
2i) Greaa ol dan eY 


kne 85 


eve-lashes 


of the mcon were tinged with the black 
wader of the gloom ; 
*. Anight when thou mightest have 


seen the clouds like camels eagerly gazing 
on the stars ; 

8. While the eves cf heaven wept on 
the bright bo mr lers of the sky ; 

9. The lightning displayed his shining 
teeth with . onder at this cl haage in the 
firmament ; 

10. And the 


ears fgg 


thunder almost burst the 

he deafened rocks. 
She was desirous of embracing me, 
ni peach. modesty declined my em- 
brace. 

12. Tears bedewed her checks, and to 
my eves watcred a bower of roses. 

13. When she spake, her panting sighs 
blew flames into my heart. 

14. She continued expostulating with 
me on my excessive desire to travel. 

15. ‘Fhou hast melted my 
sail, and made it iec] 


heart, she 
meXpress ‘thle an- 
gulsh, } 

~ 16, Thou art perverse in'thy conduct to 
her who loves thee, and obscquious to thy 
guileful adviser. 

17. “hou goest round fror * country to 
country, and art never pleased with a fixed 
residence. 

18. One while the seas roll with thee, 
wud another while thou-art agieated on the 
shore, | 

19. What fruit, but painfal fatirue, c can 
arise = oi rambling over foreign regions? 

20. Hast thou associated thy self with 
the Wit antelopes of the desert, and for- 
gotten the tame de er? 

1, Art thou weary then of, our neigh- 
bourhood } Q! woe tohim who flees from 
his belov edt 

22. Have at length on my afflicted 
heart, which seeks relief and cannot ob- 
tin it. 


nity 


BOTANY. 


‘The early; amusements of women are 
the circumstances that form their dispo- 


ee een rece A Ae 
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sitions and characters.” What can he ex- 
pected from the confinement, the agita- 
tions, and the passions of a card table ? 
Low different the effect of contemplating 
nature in her most exquisite and most us¢e- 
fulforms! Itimproves the heart as weil as 
the taste; and botany is'the most elegant 
and best of all temale amusements. 
REVENGE. 
Something more than a century ago, the 

Marquis of Astrogas, a Spanish nobleman, 
having prevailed on a young woman of 
great beauty to become his mistress, the 
Marchioness | hearing of it, went to her 
lodgings with some assassins, killed her, 
tore out her heart, car ried ithome, made 
a ragout of it, and presented the dish to 
the Marquis.—‘ It is exceedingly good,” 
said he.—* No wonder,” answered she, 
‘* since it is made of the Aeart of that crea- 
ture you so much doated on.” Ando 
confirm what she had said, she immedi- 
ately drew out her head all bloody from. 
beneath her hoop and rolled iton the floor, 

her eyes sparkling all the time witha mix- 
ture of pleasure and infernal fury. 


IMPOSTURE. 


Nero, a famous impostor, who.appear- 
ed A. D. 72, two years after the death of 
Nero, and was the slave of Pontus. He 
declared himseli to be that emperor, and 
was 80 like him in face and body, and 
could play upon.instruments and sing so 
like him, that he got credit amongstseme, 
espe cially 2 a company of vagabond desert- 
ers, Of whonty by making great promises 
to them, he got an army together, But, 
he was slain, His body being carried to 


Rome, all pet sons admired his resemblance 


of Nero whom he had endeavoured to 
counterfeit, ° 
SIR DAVID GAM, 


In the reign of Henry V. attended the 
king in the splendid expedition to France, 
which terminated in the battle of Agin- 
court ; previous to which he was detached. 
to retonnoitre the enemy, reported to be 
in great force, and being asked their num- 
bers, replied :—<dn’t please you, my liege, 


they are enough.to be killed, enough to run 


away, and enough to be taken prisoners. 


PETER THE THERD OF CASTILEs 


A Canon of the cathedral of Seville, 
affected in his dress,. and particularly i in 
his shoes, could not find aworkman to his 
liking. An unfortunate shoemaker to 
whom he applied, after quitting many 
others, having brought him a pair of shoes 
not naib to please his t taste, the canon be- 
came furious, and seizing one of the tools 
of the shoemaker, gave him with it so 
many blows upon the head as faid him 
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dead upon the floor. The unhappy min 


left a widow, four doug ters, and a son 
fourteen vears of ag:, the elel cof the 
indigent family. “Trev made their com- 
pliments to the chapter; the canon was 


prosecuted, and condemned not to appear 
tn the char far young shoe- 
maker having attained to man’s estate, was 
scarcely able to get a livelihood, and over- 
whelimed with wretchedness, sat dow non 
the day of a procession at the door of the 
cathedral of Seville in the 
procession was passing by. Amongst the 
other canons he perceived the murderer 
of his father. At the sight of this man, 
filial affection, rage, and degpair got so 
far the better of his reason, that he fell 
furiously on the priest, and stabbed him 
tothe heart. The young man was seized, 
convicted of the crime, and immediately 
condemed to be quartered alive. Peter, 
whom we call the cruel, and \ whom the 
Spaniards wit h more reason call the 
of justice, was then at Seville. The af- 
fair came to his knowledge, and after hav- 
ing learnt the partic ulars, he determined 
to be himself the judge of the young shoe- 
a ‘r, When he proceeded to give judg- 
ent he firstannulled the sentence just pro- 
parsing by the clergy, and after asking 
the young man what profession he was :— 


I forbid you, said he, to make shoes for a 
year ta come. 


avyear. The 


moment the 


l Ver 


LAVATERs 


; * Be 
“T called” says Mr. Coxe, “on Y Lua 
vater, a clergyman, of Zurich, in Swit- 
zerland, and celebrated physiognomist, 
avho has published four large volumes in 
quarto on that fanciful subject. That par- 
ticular passions have a certain effect npon 
particular features, is evident to the most 
common observer, and it may be conceiv- 
edthat an habitual indulgence of these 
passions may possibly in some cases im- 
press a distinguishing mark on the counte- 
nance. But that acertain cast of features 
constantly denotes certain passions, arts 

that by contemplating the countenance we 
can infallibly discover also the mental qua- 
lities, is an hypothesis liable to so many 
exceptions, as renders it impossible to 
establish a general and uniform system. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Lavater, like a true 
enthusiast, carries his theory much far- 
ther ; for he not only pretends to discover 
the characters and passions by the fea- 
tures, by the complexion, by the form of 
the head, and by the motion of arms, but 
he also draws some inferences of the same 

kind even from the hand writing. And, 
indeed, his system is formed upon such 
baivevesl principles, that he applies the 
same rules to all animated nature, ¢x- 














The Lady's Fisnitor. 


tending them not only to brutes, but even 


to insects. Tinat the temper of a horse 
may be discovered by his countenance will 
not, perhaps, strike you a5 a msurd; but 
did vou ever hear before that any quality 
could be iaferred trom the physiognom) 
of a bee, an ant, oracockchaffer? Waiiule 
[ give iny opiaion thus freely conceraing 
Mr. Layater’s notions, you will readih 
perceive that [am not one of those who 
are initiaited into the myscerics 
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ICH OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
BY A PUPIL. 
scsccsecesccsocevees Lhe goodly apparatus 
That rides round the glowing axle-tree of 
heavecii. 


Or all the sciences Astronomy is the 
most sublime. It treats of the works of 
nature in their most stupendous extent. It 
has a reference to the perfections of deity. 
By his power, wisdom, and goodness, all 
things were tormed. 

The Sux, an immense body of fire and 
light is fixed i in the centre of the svstem, 
whilst the planets revolve around him. He 
is upwards of 1,000,000 times as large as 
our earth, and intended to give light, ye 
and vegetation to seven primary, and ; 
least fifteen secondary worlds. By ode 
on his disk, he is discovered to turn on his 
axis inal bout twenty-five of our days. 

1. Mercury, the first in the system, 
at the distance of 36,000,000 of miles from 
the Sun, completes his revolution in 88 
days. 

2. Venus, atthe distance of 68,000,000 
of miles from the Sun, revolves around 
him in 224 days. 

These are the inferior planets, because 
their station is between the Sun and the 
Earth. 

3. Eartu which we inhabit at dhe dis- 
tance from the Sun of 95,000,000 of miles, 
performs its period in 365 days. Earth 
has one Woon or Satellite at the distance of 
about 240,000 miles from it, which re- 
volves around the Earth in 27 days, 7 
hours, and 43 minutes. 

We proceed to the superior planets. 

4. Mars, atthe distance of 145,000,000 
of miles, revolv es in little less than two of 
our years. 

5. Juprrrr, atthe distance of 490,000,000 
miles, accomplishes his journey in 12 years. 
He has 4 Adzons or Atiendants. 

6. Sa TuRN, at the distance of 900,000,000 
of miles, completes his revolution in 30 








Saturn has 7 
dows Rin 
ture of 


vears. Moons, anda stupen. 


surrounding his body, the na. 
which astreanomers have not yet 


ascertained, 


Si US, at thy 


7) GHORGIUM immense 


distance oft PERSO II0 miics, Creeps 
around in his orbit in 62 vears and a half, 
thas three 2/05 or Allen ants. 

g. Comers, are bodies which, in vari 
ous and vasily eccentric orbits, revolve 
about the Sun in different situations, and 
pre riods « time. 

9. The rixrp stars, known by their 
never varving in their situations in the 


> | i l, . : ‘ ‘y aw ‘ “a 
heavens, aiso by their Lyinkling, are sup. 
. c* 
sed by JASLPFONRON) OuUulls l ¢ ther 


system vith planets revolving around 

them lke our Sun. Some ot them are 
} ? * . 

blue. others red. and others all colours. 


However we 


know nothing cc 
their distance, 


2 | 


ncerning 
only that it is extremely 
great. : x 
The Socar System is thus beautifully 
described bya British poctess, distingul sh- 
ed for the elegance of her compositions : 


eeccecncvecesssesaeses CIS G in tho ught, 

On fancy’s wild and reving wing [ sail, 

From the green borders of the peopled 
Earth, 

And the pale Moon, her duteous fair at- 
tendant ; 

From solitary Mars; from the vast orb 

Of Jupiter, whose huge gigantic bulk, 

Dances in either like the lightest leat, 

‘othe dim verge, the suburbs of the sys- 
tem, 

Where cheerless S 
moons, 


aturn, "midst his watr’y 
Girt with alucid zone, majestic sits 

In gloomy grandeur like an exiled queen, 
Amongst her weeping handmaids : 


less thence 


fears 


I launch into the trackless deeps of space, 

Where burning round, 
eppear 

felder beam; whichask noleave to shine 

Of our terrestial star, nor borrow light 

From the proud regent of our scanty day. 

Sonsofthe morning ! first born of creation! 

And only less than nim who marks their 
track, 

And guides their fiery whecls. Here must I 
stop, 

Or is their aught beyond? What hand un- 
seen 


tien thousand suns 


Impels me onward thro’ the glowing orbs: 


Of habitable nature ; far remote, 

To the dread confines of eternal night; 

To solitudes of vast unpeopled space, 

The deserts of creation, wide. and wild; 

Where embryo systems, and unkindled 
suns 

Sleep in the wombof chaos? Fancy droops 

And thought astonish’d stops her bold ca- 
reer. 
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Tis withour judgments as our watches; none 
Cro just alike, vet each believes his own. 
PO Me 
fanuary 11. This eveniyg was pres 


1 = \ 
sented (second time ), 


Phe Poor Gentleman; with the aiter-plcce 
olf Pobin-Hood; or, Sherivood lorest. 
Pan ary Fits q fli Poe i (re nrieman (third 
. . a yy Pe : . ‘;> 
tiime }, afd iflv Critic s; Cr, A 
15. The Poor Gent 


} aw 
(CMAN Liou 

; - 4. ae . we.» * 

Garr KS arce Ol LL/ i 7 a 


) and 

ADCLES Siars. 

ait 
NTELLIGENCE. 


list exhibits an aece 


LITER. ARY 
The toll 
all the books, in the various departments 
of Literature, which haye been publish- 
ed in the year 1801, and which are re- 
garded as adapted to the 

( Continued, ) 


wing unt oOo] 


use ol Ladies. 


5. Instructions relative 
vation, during the prevalen 
Diseases. Ly a Phy 

POETRY. 

6. Poems, By Torus 

sisting of Orig 


to Self-preser- 
ce ot CO ntagious 


sician. 1.vol. Sve. 


Penn, Esa. 


con- 
ral Works, Int 


‘Translations ; in 2 vols. royal 8ve. Em- 
j ili 1 S75 neat: | =. 

eu ished Vital AULT Lb’, “av me S Ol 
t : , ) a ] 

, CW Sac. Ame ‘TIAN Ana English. ‘Lhese 
ptand, which consist o! OUECS, ek VICS, 


i] 


Iiprams, a puny, and miscell: 


bit the { 


SOnMeES, C) 


se lll “5 
nics, exni 


rreat cxtent and diversity 
of the author’s talents, the correctness of 
his taste, the soundness ot his understand. 
. } J 2 a . } > 1. ‘ ] 
ing, the purity of Nis pring pics, ana the 
benevolence of his heart. Bir. Pinn, 
x , 1 ‘ = } | } . ¥ : 
who lately recen ved tne pon ur OF Doing 
nominated, by ‘king, hivh sheriff of the 
county of Buck nel mM, a1 nie! who is justly 
considered as one of the first of that first’ 
class of men, the independent couniry 


we i 5 . 
t O. hail a i. =) eg ins, 


geathemer however, 
to retam a cons:derabie portion of 
ment to the country, which 


j vy iS | 
Sa t lad he} 

ized and setticea OV nis 
to which. it appears, he some years 
made a visit. rhe sulnect of one of 
engraving 


ago 
tne 
; ; 

and those of several « 


i tne 


poems, belonging to America; of the peo- 
ple of which country he takes occasion to 
speak in a manner, which shows that he 
has followed the noble example of "mac- 
nanimity piven him by his soverecion. 

57. Lh Wieasures of Hetire ment; im 


pees — ee | bs 
three cantos: with other Poems 


Jefiers: + 2 


VCl. SVO. 


the new comedy of 


‘ 


tatlonsaumglal 





attache } 
first civile ; 


great ancestor; and | 


The Lady's Monttor. 


58. Richard the 


Hirst ; a Poem, in 


eighicen books. By Sir James Bland 
Burges, Bart. 2vols. royal 8vo, 
59. Lhe Pursuits of Literat ure, a satiri- 
i cal poem ; with the citations translated. 
Bleventh edition, with additions and 
tmendments. 1 vol. 8vo. 


60. Higiteen Hundred! a Poem on the 
Close of the Century ; to which are ad- 
ded, Verses to Youth on the Improvement 
he Time. By D. Griffith 4to. a pam- 
te ~ 
1. Tdyls, in two 


Ree ae 
£hCAiRS asPiy. 


parts. 
Small 8vo. 
. Il Lutuoso ed il Gaudioso, il Gio- 
coso ed il Diligueate ; Poems on Music, 
the new Century, Sport and Care. A 
pam nphiet. 
L.vrical Ballads 


By Edward 


3, Li ; with other Poems. 
By W. Wordsworth. 2vols. 12mo. 

6+. Ocean ; a Poem, in two Parts. By 
Mason Chamberlin, Author of “ Equani- 
mity, a Poem.”’ Small 8vo. A pamphlet. 
a. Pe oems chiefly Sonnets, by the Au- 
thor of “ Translations from the Italion of 


Petrarch, Metastasio, and Zappi.” 1 vol. 


f 
Va 


-O*% We Si ull. 


66. Saint Anne’s Hill; a Poem. 
a view of Saint Anne’s Hill, 
phict. 


With 
dito. a pam- 
(To be Continued.) 
a 
PARISIAN FASHIONS, 
ISOl. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


Sitk stuffs are doped if or —_ cress for 
The 


be ata Jo Sie IC. 


UuSiLLS for undre : 


vy fare fey ey 
PVO0ES Ae VMS A ia Clot ilade, ala He: 


he Swiss, ftalian, and Spanish dresses, are 
wl made of these materials. Among the 
mos’ admired for their novelty and beauty 
a@liCy, Lid 


BELLES DOVILLETTES ALA RU IENNE. 


Vhese cloaks are of three cuts 
difierent sorts of wadding, 


and three 
according as the 
weerer is maore or less delicate, from rude 
health to an invalid Thev are also 
adapted*to the different shapes, some for 
slender persons, seme for em don point, and 

who are much encumbered 
They are ext?emely convenient, 
and find a ready adnittance into fashionable 
society. 


State. 


some tor those 


” er | 
Wibil ueShe 


ROBE RONDE, A LA HERSILIE. 


This dress has a long train, fastens on the 
tip of the shoulder., and forms a heart wpen 
the back, ornamented @ 7? #irurie, and about 
lour inches and a half mm the length of the 
waist at the side. The front appears like a 
ich comes round the breast, and 
ied on the shoulder, The cut termi- 
ut the knee with an acorn. It is of.a 
ystvle. ‘The sleeves are short and or- 


petticoat wh 
is lastes 
nates 
X 5 | »¥ 
Supe . 


Na«+memede 





RORF RONDE, ALA CALYP O. 
This dress is in narrow pleats on the neck. 
It has two bars, one in the shape of a tongue, 
and the waste behind is of anew cut... It has 
along trains The sleeves: are short, ane 
with three tufts. — j 
ROBE A LA HAMADRYADEs 
This dress is very handsome for riding, o1 
a morning walk. 
CHEMISF. A LA VESTALE. 

“he collar is partly Spanish and partly 
Frenc hy and bound round the waist with a 
cestus @la Funo. 

SURTOUT A LA SULTANE. 

his charming dress is open, and worn 
over whiie dresses, or some bright colour: 
it has a train, and is of a very striking ap- 
pearance. 

SURTOUT A LA HEGEMOND. 


This is peculiarly adapted for balls: i 
has but one sleeve, and reaches only to the 
calf of the leg, close to the side, and round- 
ed. 

All these latter dresses are of Florence sa- 
tin, Pekin satin, muslin, plain ang emi- 
broicdered, painted linen, gauze, crape, & 

The corsets é /a Creole ave also much i 
mired as aball costume. They are trimmed 

vith pearl, tinselled or embellished with silk. 
Spencers of double Florence, wadded, are 
also in repute. 

EE 
MARRIED, 


At Norfolk, by the Rev. James White- 
head, Mr. Butter Cocxr, Purser of the 
United States frigate Che sapeake, to Miss 
Er1za Barron, daughter of Capt. Barron 
of that place. 

At Savannah, Mr. Grorer D. Srenile, 
to Miss Racuet R. Porcuer, daughter 
of the late Paul Porcher, Esq. of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Naruan Berar, of Savannah, to 
Miss Ann Kirnxiann, of South Carolina. 


ae 
DIED, 


At Burlington, on Monday, the 4th 
inst. James Kinsry, Esa. L. L. D. 
Chief Justice of the State of New-Jer- 
sey,” in the 70th year of his age. 

“At Boston on the evening of the 2d inst. 
the Hon. Grorce Riniwaaps Minor, 
Esq. aged 44. Judge of Probate, Judge 
of the Municipal Court, & Commissicner 
of Bankruptcy. 

At Philadelphia, on the 2d January, 
Brxjamin Brown, Esq. of Wells, (Mass. ) 





~T’ ~ T ~ 
PRIN TING, 
In all its various branches, executed 
atthis Office, with neatnéss, acevracy, and 
| dispatch. 
























Parnassian Garland. 


ve 
FFE Oe rete TEETER HOO REH TERETE SOE ROR SESE Sees eseteeerr rarer 


ia c . + tf ° . . s 
LThe following beautiful lines, giving the 


tory of an O_pv Brcoar, are from the 


pen of Mrs. Rosinsox, who has been 
complimented with the title of the English 


Sappho; but if ia tenderness, elegat 


oa 
feeling, and poetic imagery, her pr fod 
tions scarcely yield to those of the Les 
Muse for chastity of sentiment, and delicacy 
of expression, the palm must undoubt 

be allotted to this child ef eariv sorrow... 
this victim of love. ‘The productions o 
Mrs. Robinson, ain in prose and verse, 
are numerous, and of various degrees 


>) 


merit ; but to poetry the native impulse of 
her genius appears to have been more 
culharly directed 


even in the earliest ol 


her productions, that feitility of imagina- 
tion, and correctness of taste, were indicat- 
ed, which, in her subsequent compositio 
are so eminently displayed. The swect- 
ness and harmony of her versification has 
been scarcely equalled, and certainly never 
ry poet: nei- 
ther, while attending to the flow and me- 
Jody of her numbers, has Mrs. Robinson 
been unmindful of the force and dignity of 
the sentiment expressed. Of the glitter 
and false taste exhibited in the Delle Crusca 
correspondence she became early sensible : 
several of her poems, even at this period, 
before the public mind recovered from that 


iS. 


surpassed by any cotempora 


species of intoxication which novelty sel- 
dom. fails to excite, breathe a spirit of just 
sentiment and simple elegance, which 
genius combined with feeling only can 
produce: of this her Maniac and her first 
Ode to the Nightingale afford examples. 
}icr ingenuous muse soon learned to dis- 
dain the meretricious glare of perpetual 
ornament, false sublimity, and strained al- 
tusions, while itcollected from the treasures 
of nature a rich store of imagery, and a 
happy serres of illustrations, which, imtro- 
duced with judgment, applied with taste, 
and expressed with fervor, diffuse through- 
out her compositions a lustre and genuine 














Che Lady's Monttor. 


glow, which never fails to kindle into en 


thusiasm the affections of the 


reacer. | 


THE OLD BEGGAR. 
Do rou see the O BeGccar who sits at yon 
~ 6 TE sce 
Wi i > I eard silver’d over like SNOW ? 


as he meets the kecn arrows 


S: 


ili his bosom is wearicd with woe. 


Many vears has he sat at the foot of the hill, 
Many 2y5 seen the summer-sun rise ; 


ing the travefler passes him still, 


While the shadows steal over the skics. 


winter he hobbles alon: 
t the dawning of dav, 


that freeze the rude this- 


Are the ; t iflumine his way: 

i mild is his as; how modest his eve, 
rioy meekiv itis soul bears Cuil h wre I}¢ 
fio y i ch does he speak, by his cho jucr' 

sigh, 
Tho’ no accent is heard, from his tongue. 
Time ‘ is BEGGAR.IN martial trim 
Was as bold as the chief of his throng 
W hen be march ‘dthro’ the storms of iad das 


or the night 


And still smil’d as he journey’d along. 


Then his form was athletic, his eyes’ vivid 
glance 
Spoke the lustre of youth's glowing day! 
And the village all mark’d, in the combat and 
dance, 
The brave younker st 


sit aralinwnt? F . ° 
ili valiant as gay. 


When the prize was propos'd, how his feot- 
steps wou'd bound, 
Whilethe marp of his heart led the throng ; 
While the ribbands that circled the May-pole 
around 
Wav’'d the trophies of garlands among. 


sut Love,o’erhisboson_iriumphantly rei 
Love taught him in secret to pine 
Love wasted his youth, yet h 
plain’'d— 


0 , . Pe i. ! 
For t} nce yf LeoweseesiS ( ivine. 


v 


he sile 


Ube 


The dulcet-ton’d word, 
pair, . 

_ ° 4 7 ‘- 

Are no signs of the sou!-wasti: 
Tis the pride of Affec tic m toc het ish its cal 
And to count the f the | 


and the plaint of des- 


1S smart: 


e. 


Amidst the loud din of the battle he 
Like a lion, undaunted and strong ; 
But the tear of compassion was mingled with 
blood 


When hissword wasthe first inthe throne. 


es 
~ 

“ 
— 
— 
- 
— 

r 

~ 


the builet whizz’d by, 
bore away, 
Still he shrunk not, with anguish opprést ; 
And when Victory shoutedthe fat e ofthe day, 
Not a groan check’d the jov of his breast. 





To his dear 1 


hie, 


native shore the poor warderer 

But he came to complete hi 
For the maid oi i 
bride, 


And a gay, ford!y rival, 


. ; 
| S Cespairs 
Is SOUL Was, that mornine, ¢ 


was there ! 


‘ ' 
From tliat hous, o'er the world he has wap. 
der’d forlorn, 
hoe ae ie . 
Bit still Love ( ion Wa 1vo; 
4 : Lm ?t sles . ~ : 
Ana tho eC] na Cry pl Rtca is 
thorn, 
felt | ilewt! ~herich'sl hi , ' 
thik NE SUEVUS cherish ( his WO .ecce 
: - + ee — 
See him pow, while withave and tith sorrow 
ees + 
f “Sl, 
) ' 
He the gate opens slowly, and sighs! 
e . . ’ " .1 . ‘ . . al : ° | . 
See 7 eeemen a pr eaie i } = Jal lily ¥ GC-Wwillicl d 
hee ‘ 
1} ‘ Oi CAaMSceecel: AE it ee i seves! 
.-2 1 ' m | } tts) , 
w2ee his hi he da Tl er dy, Sulviveil G@ Cheek 
pate 
“9 
. } ’ 1 
see his locks, W dr: 
* . } i ‘ } ‘ 
WE i vr = @ ‘ i 4 A ’ ulp CAlt- 
ting y 
4 | hs Lanes * ws Lea wy ry! P m 
fill iis head, Ovi tie LC is} iL oe all bare. 
I a. os ce Ae “ae 
YY ve-beam no longer in lustre displars 
} . _ ! +t , .¢ } ~~ = at o 
i C Wul’til StUiisil IS Libel yarato lis ! . ol zs 
, a : : rh.at nue } ’ ta 
Por ( | ink IS IS OMrvult, alia darken’'d ivd 
ray & 
‘ 1 : 4 "a ’ ~{ . ! 
And he i1Seccel for the GRAV! Ssiucnt rest. 


And his vo: 
siow, 


is grown feeble, his accent 1s 


—--And he sees not the distant bill's side ; 


And he hears not the breezes of mornas they 
blow, 
Or the stream thro’ the low valley glide. 


To him all is silent, and mournful, and dim, 
E’en the seasons pass dreary and slow ; 
For Aifiiction has plac'd its cold fetters on 

him, 
And his soulis enamour’d of woe! 


See the rr ar which, imploring, is fearful to 


Tho’ in silence he bows as you stray; 
‘Tis the eloquent silence which speaks to the 
soul, 
Tis the star of his slow-setting day! 
Perchance, ere the Jifay-dlossoms chearfully 
wave 
Ere the zephyrs of SuMMER soft sigh, 
Yhe sun-beams shall dance on the grass o’ef 
his GRAVE, 


And his journey be mark’d....TO THE SKY! 
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